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FERIDEN BRITANNTA Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


silver-plated 
Table Ware, 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ATTENTION ISCALLED TO THIS WARE, AS BE. 
‘G OF SUCERIOR QUALITY AND STYLE, AND 
ORE ECONOMICAL THAN TilAT UF LOWER 
RADE 
FACTORIES : 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


~ OPENING. 


——9——— 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


avins completed their enlargement, have now 
open their 


FALL IMPORTATIONS. 


DRESS COODS 


in all the latest fabrics, comprising 
cchemir Sicilien, in Plain and Bre- 
caded, 
(Styles strictly confined to this house), 
Irish and French Poplins. 
‘urmelite Cashmeres, Cumel’s Hair 
Cloths. 
Drap de Nice, Merinos, Cachemirs. 
ain, Fancy, and Richly Brocaded Silks 
GN ALL THE NEWEST COLORINGS), 
Damask Crepelines (all Silk). 
Black Silks, in all the leading makes, 
Trimmiug and Cloaking Velvets. 
aces, Embroideries, and Handkerchiefs. 
dia Camel's Hair and Cashmere Shawls. 
Meurning Goods. 
White Goods, Linens, Hosiery. 
nderwear, Blankets, Flannels, 
Quilts. 
Furnishing Geods, etc., etc. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


HAVE NOW OPEN A CHOICE STOCK OF 
itin Damasks, Plain Satins, 
-igured and Plain Silk Terries, 
Oriental Tapestries, Cache- 
mires, Plain and Figured 
Worsted Terries, Tap- 
estry Piano and 
Table Covers, 


ench, Swiss, Guipure, & Nottingham 


Curtains, 
NEW DESIGNS. 


BEDDING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
VINDOW SHADES, CORNICBS, HOLLANDS, 
TC., ETC. 


FINE CARPETS 
FOR FALL, 1872. 


he extensive alterations and improvements te our 
Reet aes being now complete, we 
Fe opene 
IUETTES, AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
USSELS. AND TAPESTRIES, 

IN ENTERELY NEW DESIGNS, 


ALSO 
'BUSSON, AXMINST&R, TURKEY, AND DUTCH 
CARPETS, 











WOVEN ENTIRE FOR ROOMS, 
GLISH AND A : 
. etc... etc., 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICES, 
‘orner Broadway and 19th Street. 


a large variety of sizes, 
MERICAN OIL-C 
iS. MATS 5 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


rnold, Constable & Co, 
IN THE 
BUSINESS. 


in Monday, October 7th, 1872, 
.. & C. Johnston, 


OF BROADWAY AND NINTS ST., 
(ILL OPEN THEIR NEW STORE 


roaday, Filly Avenue 


AND 


rwenty-second St., 


rhere they have beautifully fitted up, with 
ll the modern improvements and two ele- 
ators, AN ELEGANT S8IX-STORY 
RON AND BROWN-STONE BUILD- 
NG, running through the block and hav- 
1¢ ENTRANCES on BROADWAY and 
IFTH AVE., all of which they shall 
ccupy, and thus be enabled to add several 
ew departments to their business, such as 
'(PHOLSTERY, LADIES’, CHIL 
YREN’S, and INFANTS’ SUITS and 
INDERCLOTHING, both imported and 
ome-made. 


Last Spring they ordered in Europe, 
ar the opening of their New Store es- 
ecially, one of the most elegant and, 
yerhaps, most extensive assortments 
f New Dry Goods ever offered at one 
ime to the New York public. 


All of which will be on ex- 
hibition at their New Store on 
(Londay, Sept. 30th, 1872. 


COMFORT IN COLD WEATHER. 
SANFORD'S HEATERS, portable and_ stationary, 
eat with hot air private and public buildings, They 
£0,000 in use, 
LENGE RANGES, improved, elevated, with 
‘arming closet under, Used in or out of fireplace. 
. splenuid fami y range, 
had TORS }IREPLACE HEATER, unsurpassed 
its kind, 
BEACO\LIGHT BASE-BORNERS, Wonderful 
sonomizer and abund int in heat. Very popular. 
SANFORD'S MAMMOTH or GLOBE HATERS. 
ain, il uminated, or as a base-burrer. This poweriul 
ehashad an immense sale. A_ great variety of 
rior cooking-stoves, ranges, and beating stoves. 
ud for circulars. 


[HE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 2il Water Street, Ne 


Y 


Mad 
























SUNDAY SHgg 
w N O by | 


BUT 4 
SPRIGHTLY 


BD) 
FoR 
Teachers, Superinteng 


ents, 
and Christian Work, 


It is filled with Lessons, Outi; 

trations, and Hints, that mal 
worth all of the Subscription : 
year—€1.50 per annum, Addresg 
JOHN WANAMgy 


PHILADE 
Subscriptions may begin at any 


WHOLESALE AND Re 


DRY G00) 


CARPETS, AND UPHOL 


~ Monroe and Franklin § 


CHICAGO, 


Ce" We have the largest i 
of New York. Buyers will find i234 
ine our goods before purchasing, : 


HARMON, BALDWIN | 


New Have 
MANUFACTUnIG? m 
MADAM Foy 


CORSET SKIRT Supp 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE, §} 
26 West’ tro, 








Calland Examine, pe pa 
Circular. JOHN @ A. BUT 


92 Beekman Street, 








President and General Business § 
way, New York. 


LANE & s0Oj 


JOHN AND WATER STR 
CINCINNAT 


MANTIFACTURY 
STATIONARY AND Por 


Steam Eng 


BOILERS, AND MILL W 
CIRCULAR SAW 


with Solid Iron Frames, Wrought Ir 
and Friction Feed. 
LATH AND SHINGLE MAC 


WOOD-WORKING MAG 


SHAFTING 


HANGERS, PULLEYS, AND 4 
Safety Power Elev 

Our Designs, Patterns, Tools, and 
MOST COMPLETE AND EX 

in the country, enabling us to pre duc 
BEST WORK AT THE LOWE 
Iliustrated Catalogues and Prices 4 


application to LANE & B 





ARE YOU GOING Tl 


THEN USE TI 


Averill Chenisi 


It has proved itself to 


Handsomest and Most Dui 
Paint known. 


COSTS LESS AND WILL ovTW 
OF ANY OTHE 


[2B Sample card of beautiful ¢ 
mendations from owners of the fines 
country, furnished free, by dealers 


AVERILL OHEMIOAL 
32 Burling Slip 
and 118 Superior St., Cle 






FOR es 

U SHEATHING 
T PLASTERIN 
ROOFING; 


DEAFENING 


amD 

D carrer “188 

‘ Samples and circulars 
+b 

nook, RIVER PAPER 

Chicago; oF 

B, B, HALE & 004 

56 & 58 Park Place: 5 

Sole Ag'ts for Easter” 


al ¢ 


| N 
Bec 
Politic 





, IN RVERY VAR 
7-4 < ORESS TRIMMINGS | roe tees 
pate BADGES, UNIFORMS: 

: d 1 and ded by the % pl 

myn yh Dressmakers in New York City, as JOSEPH B. 7 

: SAS “ Suits. . 

@BRANDS of Al pacts d BEAVER BRAND pore | 8@ and $4 Maiden Lane 

100) ¢ Immn s < 1 
PPand 429 | Broadway, N.Y. ESTABLIS} 


3 MACHINE 


rOR.’’ 





/, NEW YORK. 


venteenth street.) 
VANTED. 


RIZE 


% 
Dan Talmage F 
110 WATER STREET, N. Y. oa 
It fs not Rice Flour. Tet ig mite 
choicest selections of the veriot 
process which renders it & OP a! 
preparations, For desserts, ‘row 
surpasses all manufactures 


by all Grocers. 
THE 


PROVIDENCE | 


= 5 ( 
iS ee 


: Et recs cena 
n PROVIDENCE 





yu 





rAL JOURNAL CASINGS 








PROVIDENCE 10 


Providenc®s 





1t WARREN ST- 




























J, V. FARWELL § 
































TERMS 
» SUBSCRIPTION, 


yITTANCES MUST BE MADE IN MONEY 
cog, RANK CHECES, 08 DRAFTS, IF POSSIBLE, 
\ NEITHER OF THESE CAN RE PROCURED, 
| cif MONEY INA REGISTERED LETTER. 
ngPstNT REGISTRATION SYSTEM IS VIR- 
ay AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION AGAINST 
op¥ MAIL, Axo ALL POSTMASTERS ARE 
ED TO REGISTER LETTERS WHENEVER 
resTED TO DOSO. 


wall. S* 
“ 

after 3 months, 

after 6 months. 


ow 

* $s 
350° 32 

cored in New York, 20 cents per year additional, 











Copies 10 cents. 

‘orwarded until an explicit order fs re. 
‘the Publisher for their discontinuance, and 
entof allarrearages ismade cuired by | 
| 
enfered on the subscription books without | 
t inadvance. 

are particularly requeste: 
rbscriptions, and toforward what 13 
ear, With or without further remind. | 





ym 


4 tonote the | 


= | 
) of the paper Is a suffictent rece’pt of | 
ion. RECFIPTS formoney remitted | 
iptions are attached to thewrapper of | 
when a postage-stump is received, the 
nt by mail, 
ON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street. 
in London to receive subscriptions and 
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OWLES BROTHERS & CO., No, 12 Rue de 
cur Agents in Paris to receive subscrip- 
gal advertisements, | 
HENRY C. BOWEN, | 
flitor, Publisher, and Proprietor, | 

Pp. 0. Box 2787, 
New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


-Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
Nee —whether directed to his name or anoth- 
r whether he has subscribed or not —is respon- 
or the payment. 

-Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
y all arrearages, or the publisher may continue 
. it until payment 1s made, and collect the whole 
:.vhether the paper is taken from the oflice or 
_The courts have decided that refusing to take 
< and periodicals from the post-office, or 
yin leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
evidence of intentional fraud, 


Ft Se 


Che Independent. 


s0 THIS WERE BEST. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 











seems to me that Mother Earth 

from eternal toil 

vine forth by fretted soil 

gonies of birth. 

sn! sitdown! Lo! it were best 

at we should rest, that she should rest! 











































































allt 


buffalo possess the land, 

tfoxes populate the towns, 

4 wild deer wander through the downs, 
“e we will laugh, nor lift a hand; 
\laugh that man should ever care 

: jock or field or mansion fair! 


hall founder in the seas, 

er fall in martial line, 

r perish in the mine. 

hall tent beneath the trees, 

wife nor maid shall wait or weep, 
or Earth shall sleep, and all shall sleep. 





we then shall all be glad, 

t [know we are not now; 

c, And even Earth somehow 
growing old and over sad. 

hn fold your hands, for it were best 

tat we should rest, that she should rest. 





THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY REY. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Canon oF CuesTER, 


Wan in Heaven? The conception has 
keome obsolete, all but absurd, alike to 
utreligions, our philosophies, our senti- 
utalities. And yet that Scripture, or, at 
ast, the Revelation of St. John, asserts 
s existence, there can be no doubt. It 
whe that our highest reason, which is 
moral sense, will, after all, coincide 
ith the teaching of Scripture; may say, 
lone as there is evil, there must be 
it; and may find comfort, amid the 
bilness and sadness of the world, in the 


~ <7) +e -4 -*-—- oll the confused wars 
{mea there is a war of God, wherein 13 


10 confusion, that Christ reigns and will 
‘ign till he has put all enemies under 
bis fect, 
Who, then, is the being whom St. John 
es in the spuntua! world. appearing 
mally as a warrior, with his garments 
ned with blood, the Jeader of armies. 
ting the nations, ruling them with a 
nlof iron? 
St. John tells us that He bas one name 
lick none knew save himself But he 
sus that he has another name which 
&. John did know; and that it is “the 
Ford of God’; and he tells us, more- 
fer, that he is called Faithful and True. 
ul who Ife is all Christian men are 
bund to know. 
lvitis who makes perpetual war, as 
f Kings and Lord of Lords. But 
st what does he wage war? He 
‘ertells us that. If he be faithful and 
te,then he wages war against all things 
' beings which are unfaithful and 
tk, Ife himself is full of chivalry, 
‘of fidelity; and, therefore, all which 
Fase and treacherous is hateful in his 
Kes, und that which he hates he is both 
ble and willing to destroy. 
He it is who makes perpetual war. He 
ikes war in righteousness. Therefore, 
men and things which are unrighteous 
{unjust are on the opposite side to 
eu, his enemies, and he will trample 
ken under his feet. The only hope for 
tan (und, indeed, for au mankind) is that 
4edors make war in righteousness, and 
Kit he is faithful and true; that He is 
‘ways just and fair; that He always 
kins his word, and governs not accord- 
to caprice or passion, but according 
“fixed and certain Jaws, which men ob- 
nd calculate on, and shape their 
t accordingly—save that Christ’s 
MWS Will not change for any soul in earth 
Heaven, 
| But within these honorable conditions 
“will,as often as he secs fit, smite the 
ons and rule them with a rod of iron, 
fl tread the winepress of the fierceness 
tlwrath of Almighty Ga}. 
And, if any one should say, as they are 
Rly ‘hough to do, in these luxurious, 
“lelieving days, in which the once all- 
Ning idea of the Kingdom of God 
of Christ has been degraded into a 
’ evice of “saving” an individual 
ws here and another there, What 
“Ns are these?—threatening, terrible, 
_* tiy answer is, the words are not 
~ Tdid not put them into the Bible. 
a them there. I find them, or their 
ah the New Testament, as well as in 
«“ - the Gospels and Epistles as well 
the Revelation of St. John. If any man 
MS not like them, his quarrel must be 
* With me, but with the Apostle of 
ial a dying sermon—so the 
sy S—Was naught but “Little 
Vhis heart ag sa eee me 
/ ntalist of modern days, oe 
) 
rar East 
; when on noice — nce 
ine pti i and is, therefore, 
to all Cterniti fetes som 
it, “Tam amca there can be no 
‘tid of himself — mi wine 
S$ and lowlines _— . hat meek- 
“band, the _ there was in him on 
leven 7 refore, there is in him in 
tin ec a of burning indigna- 
ically th — and falschood, 
hood, = that worst form of 
fina of ni pocrisy; and that worst 
beg under e ‘Sy, Covetousness, cloaking 
ives € name of religion. For 
no meck and gentle words; 
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OF ADVERTISING. 
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HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Postisues AND Proprietor, 
__No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
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strangers as our own absolute safety will 
permit, and sometimes pass even that 
limit), you have nothing to fear worse than 
stealing your tea, your sugar, swapping 
your large leg of mutton for her small 
one, scrimping your bacon, and charging 
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but, Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers! Tow shall ye eseape the damna- 
tion of Gehenna? 

And because his character is perfect 
and eternal, because he is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever, therefore we - 
are bound to believe that he has now, and | 
will have 2s long as evil exists, the same | 
divine indignation, the same divine de- 
termination to cast out of his kingdom— 
which is simply the whole universe—all 
that offends and whomsoever loveth and — 
maketh a lie. 

To all which—so confused have our no- 
tions on this subject grown of late—I can 
conceive some really good person answer- 
ing, with honest pain: But you cannot 
suppose that Christ would propagate the 
Gospel by the sword, or wish Christians 
to do so. 

My good friend, this matter has noth. 
|ing to do with the propagation of the 
| Gospel, in the popular sense. It has | 
| nothing to do with converting heathen to | 
| Christianity. It has to do with that most | 
! awful, yet most wholesome divine govern- | 
| ment of the world, which is forever over 
| all men, Christians or heathens, whether 
| they know it or not, which rules the | 
| destiny of every nation, tribe, family, | 

individual man, from the Tartar i 
on the Siberian steppe, to the lonely miner 
in the mountains of the Far West, reward- 
ing every man according to his worth, 
and exterminating, wholesale and without 
discrimination, when the measure of their 
iniquity is full. 

Christ’s herald, in one most noble chap- 
ter of the Revelations, calls the world not 
even to repentance, but to inevitable 
doom. Tis angel, his messenger stands 
in the sun, the source of light and life, 
above this petty planct, its politics, its 
quarrels, its fashions, its notions of how 
the world ought to have been made and 
managed, and calls—to whom? To all 
the fowl which fly in the midst of Heaven, 
come and gather yourselves together to 
the feast of the great God, that ye may eat 
the flesh of kings, and the flesh of cap- 
tains, the flesh of mighty men, and the 
flesh of horses, and of them that ride on 
them, and the flesh of all men, both free 
and slave, both small and great. 

Both free and slave, both small and 
great—on tie negro, it seems, as well as on 
the white man, on the democrat as well 
as on the Gespot, may fall the penalty of re- 
bellion against the eternal laws of God, 
And what a penalty! What those awful 
words may fully mean I know not and 
dare not surmise. But this I say, That the 
Bible would not have used such words, 
conveying so plain and terrible meaning 
to any one who has ever seen or heard of 
a battle-field, if he had really meant by 
them nothing like a battle-field at all. 

It may be that those words have ful- 
filled themselves many a time and oft; 
in the fall of Jerusalem; in the convul- 
sions of the Roman Empire during the 
first century after Christ; in the fall of 
the Roman Empire before the lances of 
the German tribes; in many another 
great war or national calamity in many a 
land since then. It may be, too, as some 
divyines have held, that they will have 
their complete fulfillment in some war of 
all wars, some battle of all battles, in 
which all the powers of evil, whosoever 


LIVING IN LONDON. 
BY W. J. STILLMAN, 


Tue illusion with which Dick Whitting- 
ton came to London has found its obverse 
in the common experience of the luckless 
outsiders whe come here, not “knowing YOU for dilapidations which she had in 

the ropes,” aad who find that, instead of $eniously concealed from you on your 
picking up gold in the streets, they must | ®'Tival. Petty malefactors have a whole- 
put some down at every step they make, | 8°me fear of justice in England, which the 
Never was there such a city for the small | S¢nial platitudes of our system don’t in- 
expenditures which filch one’s purse. The | SP 
whole social system is interlarded with 
absorptions ; infinitessimal harpies swarm 
in all the interstices of life. London 
hotels are meelstroms of wealth—a wide 
basis of normal expenditure, with a curi- 
ously complicated structure of extra 
charges piled on, until the base is lost in 

the addition. When you have paid for 
your rooms, you find an extra charge for 
attendance as large as that for the room ; 
and, after having paid for service in a 
lump, you find yourself waited on at de- 
parture by all the attendants for a re- 
membrance—service as charged in the 
bill having no relation to them. Your 
breakfast is so much ; but, if you have a 
fancy for any special aliment, thereat you 
find an extra in your bill therefor, etc., 
ete. 

All which, with wise Londoners and 
others who have learned the ways of the 
land, has originated the system of lodg- 
ings, for the toarding-house way cf doing 
cheap temporary sojourning has not yet 
obtained here. And the only such house I 
know of where one can live in tolerable 
comfort even i3 Burr’'s—much kpvown to 
Americans, homelike and substantial. And 
one of the hugest of the industrics of Lon- 
don is keeping lodgings. There are 
quarters almost given up to the lodging- 
house keepers—anciently stylish, exclu- 
sive, free from shops, and inhabited by 
the class which form the ageregate upper 
heavens of English anthropography, the 
“carriage people,” but now ignored by 
fashion and deserted by those who think 
well of themselves, and only valuable to 
those who want to escape notice and ex- 
peuse—two things which go much together 
in this world. 

Many sueh localities within the city prop- 
er are now being turned to shop purposes, 














ire. 

Your safest plan is to go to a house- 
agent, and tell him what you want—one 
in the quarter where you mean to abide, 

of course—and get from him a list of 
houses; and, taking a cab by the hour, 

drive till you find one that suits you. The 

agent is always a rod to be heldin terro- 

rem over your too thrifty host or hostess. 

Then, in bargaining, exact all the service 
you need—there will even here be an 
extra of 6d. per week for boots; take on 
yourself to order your meats; and, when 
all is done that you can do, make up your 
mind to submit gracefully to all the petty 
blood-sucking you cannot dodge. And, 
when all is told, you may live comfortably 
even now for from $10 to $15 (gold) per 
— or, if you are several, for a little 
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But the system has a wider <xtension 
in the letting of furnished houses, and you 
may find a house ready for occupation, with 
everything you care for—pictures, linen 
plate (electro)—for from two guineas to ten 
aweek. Ihave actually lived in a house 
in a pleasant part of Kensington parish, 
with parlors, dining-room, six bed-rooms, 
ete., etc, for which, furnished, except 
with linen and plate, I paid two guineas a 
week, taxes, etc., included—less than a 
similar house, ‘n an equally favorable 
situation, costs i: New York in the bare 
walls, The drawback here is the getting 
of servants. Lots ~? them ond not very 
extravagant in wages—216 to £20 per 
year, beer and tea found; and the worst 
that can happen to you is, if they will 
stay with foreigners, that the cook gets 
drunk and combines with the butcher to 
pass his meat for twenty-five per cent. 
more than he sends, and gets candles at the 
grocer’s, witi sugar, etc., which she gives 
to her friends and has charged on yorr 
book; and that the chamber-maid or par- 
to haunts of lawyers, etc. But in the | lor-maid le!s in her ‘walker’ or “ fol- 
Western and southwestern postal districts | lower’ evenings when you are out, aud 
are many still where in almost every | drink and eat up your fragmentary sul- 
house window you sce the little white | stance. Yet somehow it has gener lly 
label ‘‘ Lodgings furnished,” and more happened to me that I have met with 
rarely ‘‘unfurnished,” and where you | homens servants. I think that hovesty is 
find quarters at from eight shillings to two | more common in the lower classes in En- 
or three guineas (the guinea seems to have | gland than almost any other virtue, and is 
a peculiar relation to gentility, certain | certainly far more common with them 
charges being always in guineas—physi- | than with the little tradesmen. Here the 
cians, artists, articles of luxury and fan- | worst foes are not those of your own 
tasy generally, and the better class of|houschold; for of all the swindling 
lodgings and rents—so that in a curious | wretches I have ever encountercd, in a 
way what Burns says— The rank is but | life of travel and residence in divers 
the guinea stamp”—is still true to the En- | parts of the carth, the worst and most 
glish popular sense), and where you have | scoundrelly I have ever seen are the shop- 
your room and attendance (furniture, in-|men of London. I have lived with 
cluding linen, and attendance, including | and dealt with those of France and Italy, 
cooking, with a charge of 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. | and of the Eleventh Ward of New York, 
per week for kitchen coals),so that you | with Turks and Greeks, Yankees and 
have only to order from the butcher, the | Dutchmen; but of all living creatures for 
baker, the milkman, grocer, etc., etc., | shameless, extortionate, and mendacious 
what you require, keep your sugar | swindling give me asmall shopkeeper og 
and butter in your own cupboard and your | London. The Roman is conscientious 
tea in your trunk, and, with an average | and the Greek an honest, man com- 
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The Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn; Rev. H. M. Scudder, D. D., Pastor. 


WE condense from a Brooklyn daily the following description of the church whose representation we give above 


The building is about 150 feet front by 100 feet in depth. On the right of the building and facing Spencer Place is the main tower. This is one hundred and ten feet in hight, surmounted by a pinnacle holding 
aloft a golden star. Below this, but rising from the roof of the tower at each corner, are four sorts of minarets, these too being crowned with golden emblems. About forty feet from the ground and just above the 
roof of the main building is a series of Roman arches. There is also a round foliated window. At the base 1s the grand entrance to the right hall of the building, from which are three dcors leading into the audi- 
torium. This tower is the leading and one of the most beautiful features of the building. To the left, and occupying the center of the front, are three Gothic gable points, alternated with minarets surmounted with 
golden emblems. Beneath all this and in the center is the grand central window, of stained glass. This has an elegant traced border and is decidedly Moorish in its style. Below this central portion, and approached 
over a beautifully tiled portico, are the three grand central entrances. To the extreme left of the building is another tower, little over one-half the hight of the one on the right. This is very fine in appearance, much 
the same style as the great tower, but surmounted with a labyrinth of light wire-like fencing, ornamented with gold and having pinnacles and minarets with golden points. This tower also has a grand entrance lead- 
ing to a wide hall, which has three doors leading to the auditorium. The roof rises with a wave from each of the sides to the center, where it is surmounted by a cupola. This it is which gives the structure its 
mosque-like appearance. The towers, minarets, and pinnacles, all glistening with their golden ornaments, partake very much of the Byzantine architecture of the Orient. 

Having given this incomplete description of the external, we will enter by one of the many doors. ‘What a magnificent room!” is the natural exclamation. This vast room. ninety by one hundred and forty 
feet, has but four slight columns, and these near the outer edge; and, from their slightness, apparently are erected more for ornament than service. The ceiling is groined and: barred with carved mouldings in white, 
while the ceiling itself is blue, ornamented with gold. Below this and on the sides the walls are painted rose gray, a beautiful neutral tint, not in the least painful to the eyes. At proper spaces are stained glass win- 
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loveth and maketh a lie, shall be arrayed | dows; while in the center is the grand circular window, of the most gorgeous description, throwing a rainbow-like mellow light over the room. There are three doors on each side, and four in the front and two from | Overcharge on the sum total of these of | pared with him. is ingenuity in finding es 
| against all the powers of good and those | the rear of the building, making twelve places of exit. Thus twenty-five hundred people could find egress in a few moments. The form of the room is semi-circular, the pulpit or platform being at the base. Looking | from 10 to 25 per cent. from the pilferings, | ways to cheat you isas exImustless as that b — 
| who fear God and keep his command- | across the room, it is difficult to distinguish the features of persons on the opposite side. Back of thc pulpit is the great organ, which will be driven by a water engine. On either side of the platform are tablets, | Conspiracy between the landlady and | of the Chinese and as acute as that of a eS 
| ments, to fight it out, if the controversy | with the Ten Commandents, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed, in letters of gold. The building can be lighted almost instantaneously, by a patent process. The ventilation is complete, gas burners being used to | tradesman, and independent cheating by Yankee inventor. He lies with the grace An 
/ean be settled by no reason, no persua- | create circulation. he building is heated by a number of furnaces, that will enable the janitor to keep the room at a proper temperature, however boisterous the elements may be outside. There are three hundred | the latter, you may live at arate, accord- | of a fine art, and damns his soul for the — 
sion; a battle in which the whole world and sixty-four pews, with twenty-two hundred sittings. Three hundred can be accommodated with extra chairs, Each row of scats rises three inches above the row in front, giving every person an uninterrupted vicw | ing to your habits, of from one pound to difference between eleven pence three - 
will discover that even in the ultimate | of the speakers, The whole cost of the building was $65,000. any sum you choose to spend, over and | farthings and one shilling. His whole a 
|appeal to physical force the good are above your lodging. In my first visit to! soul and brain run into that channel. 
| stronger than the bad, because they have London I spent, being young and needy, | And, if Swedenborg’s notion of Hell is the 
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| mentioned the necessity till the necd was 
'yelieved. And Larkin declared that he 
did not go out of the way to choose his 
houses. One afternoon, for instance, one 
of the Dorcases came hurrying in to tell 
Larkin that they had found in an attic in 
Front street a French teacher and his 
wife and children starving to death, with- 
out a bed to lie on, without a dollar to 
pay the rent, which was three months in 
arrears, and Without anything but the floor 
to sit on. Larkin gave her an order for 
provisions on the butcher, and another on 
the grocer, told her blandly that the case 
was hers for personal supervision and 
that the church would pay her bills. He 
said this because he had confidence in her 
sense. Then he brushed his hat, and pro- 
ceeded to make the visits he had planned 
for the afternoon. In every house he told 
his story—not as a piece of beggary, but as 
a loyal piece of conversation, illustrating 
the life of their town ; and the consequence 
was, he said, ‘‘ that before I came home 
to tea four or five active people had got 
‘interested’ in the Delacroix case. There 
were two orthree French classes started 
for the father, there was a better tenement 
hired for them all, for old Turnpike, 
whom everybody called a Scrooge, had re- 
mitted their back rent before the rest of 
the week, and the organized ‘church,’ in 
behalf of which I had assumed all charges, 
never paid a nickle of the cost.” Of 
course, ‘‘thechurch” did the work all the 


= : = ‘ about one pound # week, including six | true one, he will never need a worse €ler- 
for his church, on purpose to put into it /shillings for a bed-room. Later, with | nity than one where there is no retailins 
the “notices” of one and another kind , another to share fhe rooms with me, I | of smallstores. {ft were not for him and 
which the rest of us have to give from the have found a parlor floor and best} the smoke, London would be a para‘sis2 
pulpit, and which so often the congre- | chamber not dear at two guineas a week. | for economicai people, who Jove modera‘e 
gation do not understand, or do not rightly | and my total expense (not making allow- | comfort and great tranquillity, with per- 
remember. if they remember them at all. | ance for the dinners we had out—perhaps | sonal security and half the world to be 
But the habit in this matter must depend two or three a week) about double that | seen within an hour's ride. 
on the circumstances in each case. And|sum, say twenty-five dollars a week; 
where the church is small enough to be- | which for living in the dearest city in 
come a family of friends one gets a better | Europe is an economy worth to reason- 
sense of what a church can do from the | able people all the absurd and costly 
pulpit notices than he does even in the | deference of the most swell hotel. 
grandeur of the choral service at a And then for quiet, if you are so dis- 
cathedral. Once and again, when I have | posed, you may live like the hermit of 
preached in the Unity Chapel, I have had | Vancluse; for London, with all its growing 
such notices as these sent tome toread: | and spreading, leaves little eddies and 
“There are watchers who dave volun- | dead waters, which the current of traffic 
teered for Mrs. Ward for Monday, Tues- | and travel never invade, and where you 
day, and Friday. We shall be glad of the | may live and die and no one ask who or 
names of watchers for the other nights of | whence you are. And, with the marvelous 
the week. Mrs. Ward is rather better to- | railway facilities of the world’s great city, 
night, but is still very low.” you may go where you like in the me- 
“Mr. Wallace and his family are going | tropolis in less time than you would have 
to Wisconsin on the first of next month: | anciently gone from St. Paul’s to the 
The ladies propose to meet to make up a| Tower. Railways are every where—above 
set of sheets and pillow-cases for a parting | you, on a level with the chimney-pots, and 
present on next Wednesday evening.” under you—running round the city, across 
“The congregation will be glad to know | the city, under the river and over the 
that letters have been received from Mrs. | river, until it becomes a special branch of 
Oersted, in Galveston. They all arrived | knowledge to know how to get where 
safely and are very well.” you want to go, and ‘‘ Bradshaw” needs a 
Such notices would be absurd from the | commentary to enable you to comprehend 
pulpit of a congrezation too large for such | the tables. 
intimacies as are involved here. But the} Yet there are certain quarters from 
spirit they show might be and perhaps is | which I must warn travelers, and espe- 


moral force also on their side, because |! 
God and the saws of his whole universe | 
are arrayed against those who transgress 
law and outrage reason. 

The wisest of living Britons has said: 
‘Infinite pity. yet infinite rigor of law. 
It is so that the universe is made.” I 
should add. It is so that the universe 
must needs be made, because it is made 
by Christ, and its laws are the reflection 
of his character—pitiful because Christ is 
pitiful; rigorous because Christ is rigor- 
ous. So pitiful is Christ that he did not 
hesitate to be slain for men, that mankind 
through him might be saved. So rigorous 
is Christ that he does not hesitate to slay 
men, if needful, that mankind by them 
may be saved. It is true, the old faith of 
our forefathers—and neither science nor 
philosophy has yet disproved it—the old 
faith that war and bloodshed, pestilence 
and famine, earthquake and tempest are 
each and all of them the servants of God, 
doing some awful yet necessary work for 
the final benefit of the whole human race: 
It may be difficult to believe this; at least, 
to believe it as intensely as those old seers 
believed it—to whom we owe our Bible, 
and, therefore, all our true civilization— 
they who cried from the depth of their 
reason, as well as of their faith: ‘*‘ When 
thy judgments, O Lord, are abroad in the 
earth, then shall the inhabitants of the 
world learn righteousness.” But we must 
believe it, or else we shall be driven to 
believe in no God at all worth thinking of; 


been in every age the few who have had 
a clear understanding of the awfulness of 
duty, and a clear determination to do it, at 
all -tsks; who have known that a needful 
indignation against wrong-doing, a bearty 
hatred of falsehood and meanness, may 
coexist in the same breast with gentleness, 
forgiveness, tenderness to women and 
children, pity for the weak, the sick, the 
wounded, and courtesy to all mankind, 
even to their enemies. By the exercise of 
those virtues they have saved and raised 
the nations; because those virtues, as far 
as they go, are none other than the likeness 
of Christ, the Maker and Ruler of the 
world. 

“Christian,” says a great genius and a 
great divine, 

“Ifthou wouldst learn to love, 
Thou first must learn to bate.’ 

And, if any answer, Hate? Even God 
hateth nothing that he hath made, then 
the rejoinder is, And for that very reason 
he hates evil, because he has not made it, 
and it is ruinous to all that he has made. 

Let every man go and do likewise. Let 
him hate what is wrong with all his heart 
and mind and soul and strength, for so 
only will he love God with all his heart, 
and mind and soul and strength. Let 
him say, day by day—aye, almost hour by 
hour—Strengthen me, O Lord, to hate 
what thou hatest and to love what thou 
lovest, that so, when that dread day shall 
come, when every man shall receive the 


notion of the battle of life than you, when 
they said that not only the man who “da 
merciful and just deed, but he who drained 
a swamp, tilled a desert, made a little 
corner of the earth better than he found 
it, was fighting against Ahriman, the 
spirit of darkness and disorder, on the side 
of Ormuzd, the god of order and light; 
and that as he had taken his pait in 
Ormuzd’s battle he should share in 
Ormuzd’s triumph. 

Oh! be able, at least, to say in that day: 
Lord, I amno hero. I have been careless, 
cowardly, sometimes all but mutinous. 
Punishment I have deserved. I deny it 
not. Buta traitor I have never been. A 
deserter 1 have never been. I have tried— 
miserably ill—to fight on thy side in thy 
battle against evil. I have tried to do the 
duty which lay nearest me, and to leave 
whatever thou didst commit to my charge 
a little better than I found it. I may not 
have succeeded. That I dare not say. 
But I, at least, have tried. Take the will 
for the deed, good Lord. Pardon my in- 
finite shortcomings out of thy boundless 
pity for human frailty. Accept the partial 
self-sacrifice which thou didst inspire, for 
the sake of the perfect self-sacrifice which 
thou didst offer on the Cross. Strike not 
my unworthy name out of the roll-call of 
thy noble and victorious army, the blessed 
company of all faithful people; and let 
me, too, be found written in the Book of 
Life, even though I stand the lowest and 


Once try this experiment of ‘‘ making 
one hand wash another,” fairly and with 
faith in its success, and you will find a 
much greater variety of gifts in your par- 
ish for the ministries of a church than you 
have before supposed. Now, if vou ask 
from the pulpit—as I never do, I believe— 
for Sunday-school teachers, you will find 
you have very few responses. The young 
men and the young women will say, 
rightly or not, that they are not fit; that 
they need teaching themselves, and they 
will not volunteer. But, if you say, from 
the pulpit or anywhere else, that you 
know a blind man whose only comfort is 
his piano, and that it would be a charity 
to him to go regularly to his house to read 
him music which he had never learned, 
you would have volunteers enough. If 
you say that in the children’s ward of the 
hospital the children have no playthings 
nor picture-books, and that you would 
like to take six children there who can 
spare some, you would have companions 
enough. If you say you have a 
letter from Lauenberg, asking you to hunt 
up a German emigraat, whose friends 
have not heard from him, you can 
enlist people enough in the search, 
If you practically show that you are 
practically interested in a practical minis- 
try of the Gospel, you will find plenty of 
people in your flock who will be glad 
indeed to lend a hand. 

Winkley, who is one of the wisest men 





THE TURKISH JUDICILA#Y. 
BY CYRUS HAMLIN, D. D. 


Nor only in New York City, but .1 some 
parts of the Turkish Empire, jx-t#c aut 
injustice are profitable articles to ivy aud 
sell. The system of government almost 
necessarily leads to it. The judges and 
other officers of justice have no adequate 
salary. This is now remedied in part; 
but thirty-two years ago I dined with a 
government officer whose nominal salary 
was about $20 a month, while his family 
was a large one. He kept a hospitable 
and generous table, and I counted ten 
servants in waiting. His real salary came 
from those he served and from govera- 
ment pickings and stealings. So long as 

overnment gave a wholly insufficient 

lary to a responsible office it could not 
require him to be honest; and, even when 
the salary is given, the honesty does not 
always follow as a matter of course. The 
following case occurred many years ago, 
and most of the parties are not now living; 
but I fear similar experiences are not 











and that will be worse for us than all the | reward of the deeds done in the body, | the last upon the list. same by its members. Larkin was sure, | I know in this businegs, carries so far his | the real spirit of all congrezations. cially those about the railway stations, | wholly unknown to this day. ! 
evil which has happened to us from our} whether they be good or whether they be : and I agree with him, that there is a| faith in the divine supply ofall needs that| J have often tested that spirit, by a more | that between Regent Park and Oxford | 1 was erecting a small church for J 
youth up until now. evil, he may have some decent answer to MINISTRY Providence which appoints a hand to feed | he says you may safely undertake more | formal test, :vhen preaching Pa a much | Street, where harpies of the worst breed | native Protestant community. I wisned 

I know but too well that most people | give to the awful question, On whose side - eel for every mouth that is to be fed, if only | than you are asked for when an appeal | Jarger congregation. It seems to me a | frequent, and all the north and northeast | to rebuild the wall between the chitch 


site and the next neighbor, Andreas 
Oglou. The whole quarter had boom 
swept by a fire, and this division wal! nad 
been mostly thrown down. The bishep 
was greatly annoyed by the buildiug of 
the church, and incited Andreas to ciin 
the old wall, ground and all, as his own, 


districts, where in the months of coal- 
fires the sunshine is to that of the oppo- 
site quarters, S. W. and W., as one to three 
or four, and the amountin the best lighted 
is small enough. The darkness of Egypt 
is no puzzle when you have spent a winter 
in London, and one understands how it 


a faithful ministry, in the work of medi- 
ation, bring the one to the other. 

But, if Larkin had been conceited about 
it, if he had any patent-double-combined 
organization to do all this, so that it would 
have been the business of the Visiting Com- 
nittee to report to the Clothing Committee 


comes to you. He says that, if a working- 
man comes to you and says ‘the wants to 
borrow a book on the “Correlation of 
Physical Forces,” you had better ask him 
if he does not know some other men who 
want to study that subject. The man 
will'probably say ‘‘ Yes”{; and you had 


find it very difficult, always have in every 
age and country found it most difficult 
to believe in such a God =; Scripture sets 
forth—a God of boundless tenderness, and 
yet a God of boundless indignation. 
Men’s notion of tenderness is too often a 
selfish dislike of seeing other people un- 


hast thou been in the battle of life? On 
the side of God and all good beings, or on 
the side of all bad spirits and bad men ? 
How many a man will find himself in 
that day compelled to reply, with surprise 
and with something like shame and con- 
fusion of face: I really do not know. I 


simple and legitimate thing, if you have 
an exceptional case of charity which can- 
not be systematized, to tell the story of it 
briefly from the pulpit, and ask that the 
contributions of the day in the charity- 
boxes at the door of the church shall be 
made for that object. I think that such 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


A MAN will make a very poor business 
of the Christian ministry, or, indeed, of 
anything else, who undertakes to do his 
work in it alone. The more partners he 
can have the better. The radical defect 

















comfortable, because it makes them un-| never thought about the matter. I never | in the ministry of the Roman Church lies | and to the Committee on Hospitality, and | better engage him to enlist a class of them, | g narrative, simply made, reminds the | ™y be both seen and felt. Out of each | and thus compel me, according to Turkish }% 
comfortable themselves, Their notion of | knew that there was any battle of life. in its supposition that its priesthood is the | both of them to the Finance Committee, | and help them with books, with teachers, | church that it is not merely a lecture of the million, more or less, chimney-pots | law, to commence inside of the old wall, 
indignation is too often a selfish desire of | Neyer knew that there was any battle | Church in some particular sense. Protest- | and, after everybody was satisfied that the | if necessary, with library permits, and lyceum. If you will tell how much fof the city and suburbs pour from October | six inches distant from it. > 


The bishop regarded this as a fine op- 
portunity to distress me, vecause the old 
wall, running in three different directions, 
had epnroached already too near one 
corner of the church. 

An interdict was accordingly laid upon 
the rebuilding of the wall, and the case 
was referred to the proper tribunal. The 
influence of the bishop was too powerful 
there, and it was decided against me, 

without any proper examination. One 
prominent feature of the Orental admin- 
istration of justice is that you can always 
defer execution, and get a new trial, until 
you are tried beyond endurance. This 
case was tried eight times over, with the 
same uniform result, the power and influ- 
ence of the bishop always determining the 
result. I then availed myself of a right, 
which I found belonged to such cases, of 
summoning the court to meet upon the — 
disputed land itself. Three tents were 
dressed, and the chief justice of the pro. - 
ince, with his second and third and with 
a corps of clerks and guards and servants, 
appeared; and all took their respective 
places. After pipes and coffee and com- 
pliments and inquiries after each other’s 
health and welfare had been duly attended 
to, I arose, and opened the case in sub- 
stance as follows: “May it please your 
honor, I have invited you here that you 
and all this honorable court may see that, 
according to law and precedent, Andreas 


revenge against those who interfere with 
their comfort. And, therefore, they have 
no wholesome indignation against wrong 
and wrong-doers, and a great deal of un- 
wholesome tenderness for them. They 
are afraid of any one’s being punished, 
probably from a secret consciousness that 
they deserve punishment themselves. 
They are indulgent to the bad, severe upon 
the good. They hate and dread honest 
severity and stern exercise of lawful 
power; tillit has been bitterly but truly 
said that public opinion will allow a man 
to do anything except his duty. 

Now this is a humor which cannot last, 
It breeds weakness, anarchy, and, at last, 
ruin to society. And then the effeminate 
and luxurious, terrified for their money 
and their comfort, fly from an unwhole- 
some tenderness to an unwholesome indig- 
nation; and, in a panic of selfish fury, 
become—as cowards are too apt to do— 
blindly and wantonly cruel, and those 
who fancied God too indulgent to punish 
his enemies are the first and the fiercest to 
punish their own. 

Such are the majority of mankind; and 
such, I presume, they always have been. 
And their true civilizers—the men who 
have protected them from themselves and 
their own selfish passions, and saved them 
from time to time from falling into such 
a Gehenna as that in which the republics of 
Spanish America are now weltering—bave 


to June a stream of coal-smoke, which, as 
the wind happens to blow, drifts off to 
leeward, and lies like a great fog-bank ; to 
be driven back at a change of the wind to 
the opposite quarter, and pile in multi- 
folded darkness over the city. As the 
prevalent wind is from the southwest, 
that quarter is the freest from smoke ; but 
when a long blow from that direction 
changes suddenly to the northeast it is as 
if Moses had lifted his rod over the place. 
I have left Kensington by railway when 
the sun was shining out, and, on arriving 
at Moorgate street, not further than five or 
six miles, found the streets so dark that it 
was difficult to find the*way to the offices 
Iwas seeking, and the only distinguish- 
able difference between the noonday and 
midnight was a faint reddish aurora in 
the west, so that without the gas-light the 
streets were absolutely impassable. 

Locate, then, in that vast district which 
lies between Notting Hill and Chelsea, 
large enough still for all the ebbing and 
flowing of life of ordinary circumstances 
never to exhaust all the spareroom. Asto 
landladies, you must take your chance of 
honest or dishonest; but, as English law 
is always favorable to the stranger, and 
‘sits hard on the ill-judging rascals who 
make the capital uninviting to visitors 
(unlike our metropolis, whose institutions 
are apparently in the interest of blacklegs 
and cab-drivers, and made as dangerous to 


case was a “ deserving case,” if they had all 
had to wait for a pleasant Sunday to take 
up a contribution for the expenses in- 
volved, I am afraid that the Delacroix 
family would have been very hungry be- 
fore all the reports were acted upon. 

The experience of the orphan homes 
shows that there are as many people 
ready to adopt orphans, and bring them 
up tenderly, as there are orphans to be 
adopted. The experience of all almoners 
of sense is that there is quite as much 
money ready for the relief of the sick and 
the stranger as can be well expended 
There are quite as many empty seats in 
churches on Sunday as there are people 
who want to go to worship and have not 
found the way or the place. True, there 
are not pcople enough to educate all the 
lazy boys and shiftless girls who think 
“an education” means an idle life. It is 
lucky that there are not. There is no dis- 
position in the world to carry out my 
friend Gamett’s plans. He says there 
would be no poor if the rich would only 
build club-houses for the entertainment of 
those now poor and support them there, 
The world does not want to try that ex- 
periment, and I hope it never will. But 
for the relief of real want, for its thorough 
relief and ultimate destruction, the Chris. 
tian Church is quite strong enough, when 
its ministers simply and loyally call on its 
members for their duty. 


ants, who in theory know better, ought, 
in their practice as ministers of the church, 
to secure the co-operation as well as the 
sympathy of as many members of the 
congregation (which in strictness is the 
church) as possible. There is no walk of 
life in which the good sense of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s rule appears more distinctly than in 
our calling. ‘‘ Never do anything your- 
self,” said he, ‘‘ which you can get any- 
body else to do for you.” If we say, 
“Never do anything by yourself which 
you can get anybody else to do «ith you,” 
we probably state with great precision the 
working rule of Christian ministry. 

For, the work of the minister being 
infinite, the more help he can get for it 
the better for it and for him. 

[ remember, accordingly, that Larkin—a 
man whom I often consult in such mat- 
ters, who is a person without any genius, 
but faithful in his way, and with a certain 
industry, and sometimes tact, which helps 
him where genius fails him—used to say, 
when consulted on the details of ministry, 
that ‘he made one hand wash another.” 
He explained this Orphic saying by 
showing how, when he came on any 
household where it seemed to him that 
the help of other Christian men was 
needed, he took it for granted that a good 
God had provided that help not far off; 
and, therefore, in the next house he 
entered, and the next, and the next, he 


everything else to carry forward their 
purpose together. I remember a boy 
of eighteen at the Unity said he 
wanted to study mechanical drawing. 
““Very well,” they said, “if you want to 
there must be ten others who want to.” 
Alex. said he did not doubt it. And they 
told him if he found ten who would pay 
a dollar apiece for a teacher they should 
have one. Sothe tencame; and two or 
three young ladies, mostly schoolmistress- 
es, joined them. That pleased the boys, 
who were noblemen in their chivalry to 
these ladies. Out of that class grew 
drawing classes of two hundred pupils, 
which were the first drawing classes in 
the city of Boston’s admirable establish- 
ment of to-day; which led the way, in- 
deed, for the art legislation of the State of 
Mass:chusetts. That is a fair illustration 
of Winkley’s theory. 

I know there is a great scruple in the 
grander churches about using the pulpit 
for an ‘‘advertising medium.” I sym- 
pathize very largely with this scruple; 
and, in practice, I should always respect it 
so far tnat I would not use the pulpit for 
“announcements” any further than 
where they relate to the immediate affair 
of that congregation. And even then I 
would limit that use severely. An ac- 
éomplished minister of the Episcopal 
Church, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
prints a little monthly journal especially 


of life? And yet you were christened, and 
promised to fight manfully under Christ’s 
banner, and to continue Christ’s faithful 
soldier and servant to your life’s end.’ Did 
it ever occur to you that such words might 
possibly have some meaning? And you 
used to sing hymns, too, on earth about 
“Soldiers of Christ! arise, and put your 
armor on,” and so forth. Did it ever occur 
to you that those words, too, might possi- 
bly have some meaning? What prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, and confessors meant 
by such words you should know well 
enough. They meant a life-and-death 
fight against evil in all its forms, wherever 
they met it. Did it never occur to you 
that as long as the world is no better than 
it is there was still a battle of life, and 
that you, too, were meant to fight in it? 

How many a man will answer: Yes, 
yes. But I thought those words meant 
having my soul saved, and going to Heaven 
when I died. 

And how did you expect to do that? 
By believing a few dogmas which you 
were informed were truc, and leading a 
tolerably respectable life, without which 
you would not have been admitted into 
society? Your old forefathers—whether 
Episcopalian or Puritan—had a very differ- 
ent conception from that of the battle of 
life. Aye, not only they, but Cyrus and 
his old Persians were nearer to the King- 
dom of God than you, and had a clearer 


money you want for the particular pur- 
pose, that is a hint how much people had 
better give. Irememcer we had on our 
hands a boy who, with his little brother, 
walked to New York, expecting to go to 
Californian; and then had walked back 
again, because they could get but one 
ticket. It was in the dead of summer, 
and I did not know where the money was 
to come from; but his mother was in San 
Francisco, and thought she had sent 
money enough for him and his brother. 
I told the story in the pulpit, and said 
they were to have steerage passages; 
but that I did not want them 
to walk again, and I should like to 
make up, in addition to ber remittance, 
eighty dollars—that whatcy:rI found in 
the charity-boxes would be applied to 
that purpose. So we found eighty-one 
dollars; and the boys went by rail to New 
York the next day. 

I name that simply as an instance. By 
“charity-box” 1 mean a box in the porch 
of the church, for any one who chooses 
to drop money in. The ladies and gen- 
tlemen on our charity committees think 
the boxes always yield precisely the 
amount needed. It certainly seems so. 
If they do not, Ihave no means of saying 
that the congregation does not understand 
the case involved better than the minister 
or the committee. 

Sours ConcrecationaL Cavroa, Bostox. Sept, 11, 1372. 
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Manufacturing Company, 
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Lamb’s Family Knitting Machine. 


Tnts renowned invention is constructed upon the novel and simple principle of 
employing two straight rows of needles, parallel to each other and sufficiently near to 
connect the two rows of knitting at each end, but far enough apart to allow the 
fabric to pass down between them as it is knitted. 

The necdlcs are placed in grooves in the opposite sides of a needle-bed, the two 
sides of which slope from each other like the roof of a house, and between which, at 
the ridge or center, the needles form the stitches. Over the needle-bed a carriage 
travels, which is propelled by acrank. This carriage carries a yarn-guide, that delivers 
the yarn from the bobbin or ball into the hooks of the needles; and the needles are 
taken up to receive the yarn by means of a Cam attached under each side of the car- 
$s] riaee—one cam for each row of needles—which, acting upon the shank or lower end 
1] of the needles, operates them up and down in the grooves. 

Those needles only are used that are moved up within range of the cam. 

Our needle is sell-knitting, its principle being such that, when fed by yarn and 
moved an inch forward and back, it forms the stitch by its own action. 

As the carriage to which the cam is attached is driven back and forth over the 
needle-bed by the crank, the needles are carried up to be fed by the yarn-guide, and 
then drawn down—thus forming the stitches. The only mechanism employed to give 
the needle this movement is a simple Cam. shaped like the letter A, which is so con- 
structed that by adjusting a Cam-stop, which can be done without stopping the 
«! machine, the Cam is opened or closed, so as to make the back row of needles operate 
toward the right, then the front row to the left, forming a complete Circular or Tubu- 
lar web: or both rows to operate to the left, then the back row to the right, making 
the Double Flat web, or Afghan Stitch; or both rows to operate together each way, 
making the Ribbed Flat web; or each row to operate forward and back separately, so 
t} as to connect the fabric at one end of the rows, and leave it open at the other, form- 
ing the Wide Flat web—thus producing Four distinct webs. 

As any number of needles in one or both rows can be moved up within range of 
the Cam at the start, and the number be increased or diminished at any time, so any 
;| size of web, tubular, or flat, can be set up, and widened or narrowed to any extent. 

f The machine sets up its own work. It knits hosicry of all sizes, narrows off the 
toe completely, and by simply knitting the length of the heel on one row of needles, 
whilst the other row ceases to operate, it forms and unites the heel to the stocking as 
_| it goes along. 

f The toe is formed firs!, the foot and “gore” next, then the heel is knit, the calf 
is widened, and the stocking is substantially complete as it comes from the machine, 
the only hand-finishing to be done being simply to knit once around the top, bind off 
the heel, and unite it to the bottom of the foot; while in evenness and elasticity, sym- 
metry of form and beauty of finish, it is far superior to the best hand-knitting. 

The stitches being the same as made by hand, with no tension on the yarn, the 
fabric is equally durable. The stitches can be adjusted to any desired length by turn- 
ing a thumb screw, so as to knit all kinds and sizes of yarn, woolen, cotton, or linen, 
home-spun or machine-spun, rendering the fabric tight or loose as desired. By thus 
| knitting the fabric either circular or flat, single, double, or :ibbed, in any desired shape, 
it will produce every variety of Staple and Fancy Knit Goods, such as: 








Shawls. Girls’ and Boy’ Suits, Leggins, 

Breakfast Capes, Undershirts, Smoking a Tidies, 

floods, . Cardigau Jackets, Skating Caps, Watch and 

Nubias Drawers, Snow Shoes, Curtain Cords, 
ncks, Cradle Blankets, Cravats, amp Wicks, 
Undersleeves, Afghans, Suspenders, Gloves, 

Comforts, Sashes, Purses. Mittens, ete., ete. 


It also knits the Shell Stitch, Unique Stitch, and the most clegant ‘Trimmings for 
all its own articles—such as the PLAIN RUFFLE, DOUBLE RUFFLE, COLLARS, BORDERS, 
1 | FRINGE, ETC. ; : : 

The Instruction Book contains a Table of Sizes for hosiery and mittens, which 

gives the exact number of needles to be set up, the number of times to widen, and the 
number of rounds to knit for each size. 
: The needles are registered, so that the operator can see at a glance how many are 
in use, while » Counter shows the number of rounds knit. By this perfect arrange- 
ment «n inexperienced operator can proportion a sock or stocking for any size shoe 
>| and knit two or more precisely alike. 

The rules for Shirts, Drawers, ete., are equally simple and explicit. 

The great success of our Complete Knitter has stimulated the manufacture of 
other machines; but these are old in princivle and limited in capacity. One class 
operates upon the plan of the old Stocking Loom, invented in 1589, and, like that, 
knits only a plain flat web, which, to form 2 stocking, must be sewed from top to toe ; 
or, rather, sewed along both sides of the foot, around both sides of the heel, on the 
bottom of the heel and up the back of the leg, thus requiring four uncomfortable 
seems. 

Another class is the well-known Circular Machines, the needles of which are set 
in a cylinder or circle, and which knit only a straight tute of one size, like a stove- 
pipe, without widening or narrowing it, or varying the number of stitches, into 
| which, after cutting it in suitable lengths for stockings, the heel and toe must be 
sewed or knit by hand. 

. Both classes make only a plain stocking stitch, and some of each class, having 
1) but one needle, form but a single stitch ata time,and require from fifteen to twenty 
revolutions to knit once around the fabric; whereas the Lamb Machine gives ten-fold 
| greater speed, as it forms ten stitches at a time; greater ease to the operator, as it knits 
| once around at every revolution of the crank; and greater durability, as each needle 
forms its own stitch independently, and, ina wed of one hundred stitches, performs 
| but a one-hundredth part of the work. 
In describing the capacity of different knitters, we draw no comparison between 








5 to $35, but which are so cheaply and unsubstantially made and so grossly 

‘presented in capacity and speed, as to destroy confidence in knitting machines 

veether. 

r| Atter the experience of the public in cheap “single-thread” sewing machines, 

' they will hardly try the experiment or a cheap knitting machine, constructed upon the 
same plan, especially when they comprehend the diflicuity of using rough, kaotty 

©’ yarn upon a swinging looper and through an “ eye-pointed needle.” 

The Lamb Machine, on the other hand, operates upon an entirely new and 





That narrows Off thé toe. 

That knits mittens and gl6ves of any size withouta seam. 

That knits an elastic seamed-stitch Suspender with button-holes. 

That forms genuine Ribbed or Seamed work. 

That knits the Double, Flat, or Fancy webs. 

That knits the Afghan stitch, Cardigan Jacket stitch, Fancy Ribbed stitch. the 
Raised Plaid stitch, the Nubia stitch, Shell stitch, Unique stitch, Tidy stitch, etc.. etc. 

As the patent of the Lamb Machine covers the only plan by which genuine ribbed 
and double work can be produced—that of crossing two rows of needles, so as to form 
loops on both sides of the fabric—it leaves no room for competition on these famous 
elastic stitches. It thus produces many beautiful stitches and garments no other 
Knitter is capable of, and combines in a single machine greater capacity and speed 
than belong to all other Knitters put together. 

It forms and completes any garment the nearest to hand-work by its capacity to 
knit tubular and flat webs of any size (single, double, or ribbed), and to narrow and 
widen to any extent on both. 

It has far greater rapidity of operation, knitting from two to three stockings while 
any other machine is knitting one. 

Though it has the widest range of work, it is the simplest, most reliable, and easiest 
to learn. It is the cheapest machine, considering its capacity, durability, and speed, 
the variety and perfection of its work. 

An examination of the foregoing points of superiority should convince every one 
that they are INDISPENSABLE TO THE SUCCESS OF ANY FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE. 

The machine is constructed in the most solid ana substantial mauner, and, with 
ordinary usage, will last a lifetime. Made in the highest style of workmanship and 
elegantly finished, it constitutes an ornamental as well as useful article of furniture. 
As now improved, it is so simple and so easy to manage that it may be operated by a 
child ten years old without liability of getting out of ordei 

There are two classes of Machines: 

Crass No. 1, having twelve gage needles, six to the inch, knits all sizes of yarn 
from number ten to thirty, is capable of knitting coarser yarn than Class 2, but not as 
fine, and is better adapted to medium and heavy grades of hosiery, fancy worsted 
goods, and general country use. 

Cuass No. 2, having eighteen gage needles, seven to the inch, nits all sizes of 
yarn from number twenty to forty, is capable of knitting medium sized yarn, but not 
as coarse as Class 1, and is better adapted to the finer grades of yarn and FINE 
HOSIERY. 

Class 1, having greater range of work, is usually preferred. 

Considering the expense and inferiority of sale goods, or the slow and tedious 
method of knitting by hand, it must be conceded by all that this Machine is designed 
to supply a want long felt in the homes of the people. 

A small family of four persons, at six pairs to each person, requires twenty-four 
pairs of stockings every year, the cost of which, at an average of 50 cents a pair, is 
$12. As the best quality of yarn for these stockings will cost but $6, the machine that 
manufactures them will save to its owner $6 a year On HOSIERY ALONE, or ten per 
— per annum of its cost, tosay nothing of the superiority of the work it pro- 
duces. 

Suppose the owner of a machine should perform the knitting for only ten of her 
neighbors’ families, who, at the same rate, would require 240 pairs. At 25 cents a pair, 
she would realize $60, and accomplish it all in one-third the time ordinarily con- 
sumed in knitting for her own family. 

The family knitting, when done by hand, is a profitless labor and an endless waste 
of time, and “ Time is Money.” 

It requires from sixty to ninety days to knit by hand 30 pairs of stockings, about 
the — supply for a family of five persons. The Machine can do it easily in three 
days. hen we consider the many other articles for home use that it produces, with 
even greater saving of money, labor, and time, who shall say that a good knitting 
machine is not a profitable investment for any family ? 

The Lamb Knitter has also attained the first rank as a manufacturing machine, 
being the most widely used in knitting mills, and its hosiery taking the first premiums 
and commanding the highest prices in every market. 

Whenever its owner desires to use it for profit, therefore, he can make it pay fer 
itself—not only once, but many times during the year. 

At $1 per pound for stocking yarn and $2.50 per pound for fine zephyr and 
merino yarns, the following table exhibits the profits on a few articles at retail prices : 





Cost of — Selling  ~Profiton No. made Profit 
Material. Price. each, per day. per day. 

RE BOOM ais. cdcicais, sinrcicaticniesiccee.d 25 60 $ 35 15 8 
Mittens 15 50 35 18 6 30 
Wristlets 12144 25 RY 24 3 00 
Gents’ Scarf: 2 4 00 2 00 4 8 00 
Leggins . 37g 1 00 6214 ‘eS 4 37 
Nubias ........... pidiaisislaisiaisielsielareieers 50 1 00 50 6 3 00 
Breakfast Capes......0..eeeeeeeee 1 50 4 00 2 50 1 2 50 
Cardigan Jackets.....:.....eseee- 2 00 5 00 3 00 2 6 00 
BIE. 5:0:6.000 0008 padlalsieiseicijaninseesis 1 00 2 50 1 50 2 3 00 
Drawers.........++ heMekeieetewen 90 2 50 1 60 2 32 


But THE MACHINE OFFERS PECULIAR INDUCEMENTS TO FARMERS WHO RAISE 
woot. For example: The farmer who has 100 pounds of wool can sell it for $45, or 
have it converted into yarn and colored at any woolen factory for $25. That yarn 
will make forty dozen pairs of socks, which, at $5 a dozen, amounts to $200, yielding 
a clear profit of $130—a profit nearly three times the value of the wool. 

Over 10,000 Families are using the Lamb Machine with pertect success. 

It is not limited to MAKING a web, like the Loom, nor to JornING TOGETHER parts 
of a web, like the Sewing Machine, but actually combines in effect the capacity of 
both, AS IT TAKES THE BARE THREAD AS IT COMES FROM THE SPINDLE, AND FASHIONS 
IT INTO GARMENTS READY FOR USE. 

The following articles accompany each Machine: Patent Extension Swifts 
Spooling Machine, Set of Spools, Bobbin Stand, Weights, Oil Can, Buckle, Screw. 
Driver, 10 extra Needles, and a Book fof complete Instructions for Knitting all kinds 


of articles. 
$60. 


Price of Machine, 


NT, 









1211—The Alberto ouk* 


ing costume, also for skatin 
yards material. : 
mode! for a lady, 50 cents 


Requires one and 





ice to every lady. equires one yard o! 
mere, Pattern and cloth movel, 50 cents, 





. 1224 
1224—Diva polonaise for ladies. 
procadde “lt oF Himured cashmere o 

with different colored skirts. 

yards of cashmere, 





1228 
1228—Is a house or street sacque, adapted to either a 
child or lady, Requires two and a half yards of flan- 
nel for lady. Pattern, 25 cents. No model given. 


KS 





1141, 

1141.—Cape and overskirt for Miss. Is both new and 
desirable. The cape is gathered in the back to pointed 
yoke, which gives it avery dressy appearance. The 
overskirt is draped gracefully at the side by a wide 
band that comes from the belt on the under side tothe 
waist on the right side. Sizes from six to twelve years. 
Heduires ten yards for eight years. Pattern, with cloth 
model, 25 cents. 





Every Machine is warranted to be perfect in construction and to oper- 





| ized the art of knitting. 


IT IS THE ONLY MACHINE | 


That knits hosiery or tubular work of all sizes. | 


That knits a regular, right-angled heel, such as is knit_by hand. 





; a aed ; 
clusions could be reached for action. Tne | and wasa source of expense to its owners; 
INDEPENDENT has sought to mold andj and his tact, business experience, and 


That narrows and widens on hosiery or tubular work. | 





ate as represented. 
The machine knits a stocking of any size or shape, like the inclosed sample, the 
heel of which can be knit together with one of the self-acting machine needles, with- 
out any seam; or the heel can be knit by a different method, and completely closed 
on the machine, in nearly the same length of time. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 











~_— 





i model, 25 cents, 


duct of this great journal some changes, 
and all decidedly for the better, have been 


ne of the most powerful poetic 
*; yet even she, the St. Elizabeth 
5, probably “ believed not” at the 
Writing this lay, notwithstanding 
juent migration into the realms | 
tualism.” And nothing can move 
ith, even in these quaking regions | thrusts and blows.” 


‘prose writers, Hawthorne most 


wuthor was “only making be- 
vhere he was really carried 
ipowerful imagination, wedded 


certainly 
we glory of “ making our blood 


of its publications, never to 
iby any who have read them 
and 
The one is a most 
lineation of frights and natural 


climax being capped by the 


¢ of a hideous, heart-extracting 
an appalling 
the ignorant and barbarous 


“of the insane which has only 


‘date) isa perfectly credible dip 
‘orturous mechanism of mede- 
ever-fatal rebound 
Wretched inventor, slave to a 


loving period finds its place 
! most vivid young minds , 
will come early enough.’ 
Who are themselves happily 
‘a affliction and bereavement 

® part of its reality, if they | equaled list of poets, its pleasant story- 
Ws amd ears for the woes of | Writers, and its able staff of editors, the 


shipwrecks, both real and 
the self-questioning or world- 
“f suicides; the loss of parents | }lyacinthe’s letter concerning his marriage. 
ads; the French mobolutions, 
“Yost world-wide ruin they have 
‘the breaking of young bridal 
““ttown terrible though glorious 
With a thousand other daily 
?agedies, unite to make us all 
Telef to the peaceful page or 
inet, breathing the heart-deep 


lead public opinion, and has not been 
cautious as to outstripping its neighbors in 
pushing political and social problems to a 
conclusion, for fear of offending those of 
slower mold and routine thought. Its 
sparring with brother editors has not 
| always been guarded and gentle; and it 
has received, as well as given, hearty 





RHODE ISLAND. 
;| —The Warren Gazette says: 

’ “Tire INDEPENDENT hasno rival. Since 
Henry C. Bowen became its editor, pub- 
lisher, and proprictor it has become a rep- 
resentative sheet of the intellect of the 
Union. Eight pages, or seventy-two col- 
umns, of the most instructive as well as 
entertaining reading matter, with separate 
departments for the religious, literary, 
scientific, and financial circles, constitute 
a volume of wisdom heretofore unknown. 
Bigotry finds no place in this journal; the 
religion is that of moral reform and de- 
void of narrow boundaries, while the 
names of the contributors alone certify to 
the standard. Wenever tire of reading 














Mary Clemmer Ames’s letter from Wash- 
. | Ington; and to be able once a week to sit 
near Gail Hamilton, Dr. Bellows, Hon. 
Neal Dow, and cthers of like caliber, is 
worth double the subscription price. ‘To 
see THE INDEPENDENT will be to sub- 
scribe; and we would be pleased to ex- 
hibit our copy to all who desire a first- 
class religious journal.” 


NEW YORK. 

—Our excellent Unitarian neighbor, the 
Liberal Christian, which flourishes remark- 
ably well during the absence of Dr. Bel- 
lows (thanks to his gifted nephew), speaks 
thus favorably of our issue of two weeks 
ago: 

“Of all the exchanges that come to our 
table none is more welcome than THE 
New YorK INDEPENDENT. With its bril- 
liant array of essayists, its almost un- 


f 








weekly issue is sureto contain many good 
things for everybody. The most impor- 
tant article in last weck’s number is Pere 


It is a manly and eloquent defense of the 
right of priests to enter into the state of 
wedlock and should command general 
attention. William Lloyd Garrison writes 
of ‘ Political Somersaults’ ; T. W. Higgin- 
son discourses upon ‘ Scottish Games’; and 
there is a pleasant, summer-like, lounging 
‘Letter from the Country, by Mary 
Clemmer Ames, who writes very grace- 
fully upon all sorts of subjects. W. C. 
Wilkinson, who seems to be ‘doing’ 
American authors, gives a complimentary 
notice of Timothy Titcomb, who, ‘if to 


y 










€ Independent. 










‘USSACHUSETTS. 
ef 
igi 





“Us monthly paper of Boston 
: {Mong the 
“HES of the countr 
Papars which are 
if “ard-bearers of cer 
R © reforms, which 
sud bitter enemies, 
YORK INDEPENDENT 
i a bold, has from i 
pe Peculiar position 
d 4 a ed character, which 
- thy, Her been intensified and 
“0 softened and subdued. 


tain specia’ 


Ww 


; and the sime arden 
0 which it has presse: 
S readers marks 


ut tone i 


, cron it 


lowing js ; 
Wing is from the Contributor, 


vigorous and power- 


— warm | 
Among these | 
» always | 
ts carliest | features of a religious and secular news- 
and main- 


ex- 


s eet a strong public demand 
fom "gine forth of its cash 
Th M5 in q871-¢ 63, in 1861, to 


=| have an aim and to hit it is to succeed,’ 
certainly ‘has succeeded.’ Rose Terry 
contributes a pleasant story sketch, ‘ The 
West Shetucket Railroad,’ which she 
takes to be a great means of bringing 
life and culture and increased opportuni- 
ties toa naturally insignificant and_peity 
country town. James Jackson Jarves 
writes in a sensible and interesting way of 
.| ‘Fine Manners as a Fine Art’ The most 
“| attractive poem is Mr. Chadwick’s ‘ Sea- 
Born Venus,’ which we shall hope at 





Y are those | some future time to give to our readers. 
recognized as 


|The editorials treat of various topics, 
1} social and political, and are, as usual, 
a.” 


| very good. 
—Twre INDEPENDENT, combining the 


| paper, has, by reason of its unsectarian 
€| character, as well as by the energy and 
| industry displayed in its management, 
maintained a distinct position among our 
Weekly journals, and circulates among 
| people of widely differing faith and among 
all the intelligent classes in the community. 
As a business enterprise it is now firmly 
established, owing to the excellent way in 


t, | 
d | 


its | which its affairs have been conducted ky 


>| its proprietor, Mr. Henry C. Bowen. This 
gentleman came into its possession when 
the paper was struggling for existence 


energy have made it a valuable and 
largely remunerative property. The recent 
changes in the literary department are 
such as must be generally acceptable to 
its readers and enhance the interest and 
attractiveness of its columns. Home Jour- 
na, 

—The Baptist Weekly, of this city, re- 
marks: 

“Our neighbor, THe INDEPENDENT, 
whose sheet is of a size to cover a small 
farm, is generally as accurate as it is full 
to overflowing of valuable news from all 
parts of the religious world.” 

—The New York Daily Witness says: 

“Does any one want a good monthly 
magazine? <A single copy of THE INDE- 
PENDENT contains nearly as much matter 
and of as high a class, only not in quite so 
convenient a shape.” 


—A large and handsome sheet, well 
filled with admirably written articles and 
a full amount of advertisements.—New 
York Herald. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
—The Cumberland Valley Journal, pub- 
lished at Mechanicsburg, pays us this 
handsome compliment : 


“THE NEw York INDEPENDENT, now 
in the twenty-fourth year, still keeps up 
its mammoth size, as from the outstart, 
and frequently has to add a four-page sup- 
plement, in order to keep up with the mass 
of news that it has to lay before its readers 
weekly. It employs an unrivaled corps 
of contributors, and all subjects are han- 
dled in a masterly manner, from the stand- 
point of the editor, independent of rings 
or cliques. Taken altegether, it is the 
cheapest and best family paper that is pub- 
lished. No trashy, commonplace stuff 
nor sentimental stories are admitted to its 
columns.” 


—TneE New York INDEPENDENT is the 
largest and, on the whole, the best ex- 
change on our list. The principal ob- 
jection to it is that it is so large that we 
never have time to read it half through. 
We think otherwise it is a model news- 
paper. On the first of every month it 
issues a four-page extra, which is also 
crowded with reading matter and has some 
fine illustrations.—Christian Advocate, Lan- 
caster. 


VIRGINIA. 

—The Religious Herald, of Richmond, 
is the leading Baptist paper in the South, 
and one of the ablest in a denomination 
which has perbaps the best religious 
organs of any in the country. Quoting a 
“Jong and able” editorial on ‘‘ Baptist Mat- 
ters in Virginia,” it says: 

“Such an editorial, in the ablest and 
most widely circulated Pedobaptist paper in 
the world, is likely to arrest the attention 
of the wealthy and patriotic men of the 
North. We shall next week copy THE 
INDEPENDENT'S remarks, and shall issue a 
few hundred extra copies.” 


OHIO. 


—Txe INDEPENDENT is very ably con- 
ducted and contains a vast amount of 
choice reading matter.— Wyandot Co. Re- 
publican, 


ILLINOIS. 
—The Chicago Lvening Journal, which 
has kept a sharp eye on TE INDEPEND- 
ENT, says in its issue of Sept. 14th: 


“The wealth of good things in the last 
number of THE INDEPENDENT was some- 
thing astonishing, even in an age of im- 
mense enterprise in journalism. Probably 
no paper in the country has at command 
a tithe of the intellectual resources which 
fill the broad channel of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT with a weekly tide of fresh and liv- 
ing representations of the facts and the 
thought, the poetry and the science, of the 
higher life of to-day. Since we com- 





mented, some months since, on the con- 


made.” 


INDIANA, 


—One of the best if not the very best 
of religious papers in the country is THE 
New York INDEPENDENT, under the 
management of that indomitable man, 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq. It is a marvel 
among newspapers for enterprise and 
amount and varicty of reading matter. 
For example, the last issue, of July 4th, 
contains a supplement (which is a usual 
thing, we believe, in the first issue of 
every month) of thirty-two columns of read- 
ing matter. In this entire paper there are 
not less than seventy-two columns of legit- 
imate reading matter! To be sure, it is 
the quality and not the amount of reading 
which gives a paper its excellence. But, 
judged by this high standard, there is no 
paper in the country which can compete 
with Tae INDEPENDENT in the number of 
articles of superior quality, from famous 
writers, or in the wide variety of its read- 
ing matter; for it has religious, scientific, 
political, moral, literary, educational, 
agricultural, financial, and juvenile depart- 
ments, in all of which departments are 
articles from the foremost writers in the 
country. For example, in this last number 
it has contributions from such lerati as 
Whipple, Curtis, and Dr. Holland; such 
educators as Prof. Bascom, of Williams 
Colleze, and Prof. Wells, of Chicago; 
such divines as Dr. Bellows, Tayler Lewis, 
Pres. Finney, and Bishop Haven; such 
genial poets as Lucy Larcom and Mrs. 
Piatt; and such miscellaneous writers as 
A. Bronson Alcott, Robert Collyer, Henry 
Wilson, Dr. Leavitt, etc, etc,.—Fort 

Wayne Gazette. 


—TueE INDEPENDENT is acknowledged 
to have no peer in the field it occupies.— 
The Marion Chronicle. 


—TuHE INDEPENDENT is a radical and 
fearless paper.—The Independent Monthly. 


MICHIGAN. 


—The Niles Republican, published in 
one of the new and flourishing towns of 
the Lake-bound State, speaks thus unre- 
servedly : 

“ THE INDEPENDENT has become a men- 
ster in size, and is, we believe, the largest 
in the country ; but it has not, like many 
other big things, lost its sweetness and 
juciness by its growth. It boasts a noble 
list of contributors, and contains from 
week to week a volume of wit and wis- 
dom. Every article and item, with rare 
exceptions, is prepared expressely for its 
columns, which have a department for 
almost every matter of interest to the citi- 
zen or his family. No other paper that 
we know so largely helps the reader to 
keep abreast of the times in all social 
questions—in politics, art, science, and 
general literature. We commend it unre- 
servedly, and fcel sure that any — 
who subscribes for it will add an impor- 
tant element to the attractions of his 
household.” 











—The following is from the Monroe 
Monitor: 


‘““Tae INDEPENDENT has steadily im- 
proved in tone, and has, as a Consequence, 
largely increased in circulation. Though 
many might object to a religious journal 
combining within its pages so much that 
is foreign to the province of a religious 
paper, yet this is to others the very charm 
itself, It is certainly broad enough in its 
scope to please any. Its commercial col- 
umns are a very valuable feature, worth 
to business men alone more than the cost 
of the subscription. Besides the attrac- 
tions of the paper, some valuable engrav- 
ings are given away to subscribers, of 
which future mention will be made.” 


--Toe New York INDCPENDENT is 
the largest weekly paper in the United 
States and one among the very ablest 
publications in the country. The corps of 
correspondents and editors of THe INDE- 
PENDENT are not surpassed for versatility 





or ability by any equal number of 
writers on any American journal. We 
urge our readers to send for sample copy 
of this really excellent journal, and they 
will be certain to subscribe for it—Bvon- 
ville Advertiser. 


—THeE New York INDEPENDENT is the 
largest paper of general character pub- 
lished in this country. It is a massive 
blanket sheet and its size is indicative of 
its worth. Bold, independent, and of re- 
ligious character, it stands quite at the 
head of American journalism.—Holly 
Weekly Circular. 


_ —Tue INDEPENDENT has been a power 
in the land_and has done glorious work. 
—El Paso Journal. 


WISCONSIN. 


—Among our religious weeklies none 
have higher rank or have met with greater 
success than THE INDEPENDENT. We re- 
member when it was enlarged from a 
four to an eight-page paper, and fairly 
entered the field in competition with old 
and full-grown rivals. Its characteristic 
has been radicalism on all questions. It 
was radical anti-slavery and is now one of 
the leading advocates of female suffrage.— 
Berlin Journal. 


—TwE INDEPENDENT, the largest of 
newspapers and probably the most widely 
circulated religious journal in the country, 
advertises in this paper. Whether TuE 
INDEPENDENT is orthodox or not, or 
whether it is pious or impious, it is an ag- 
gressive organ of thought and deed—is 
live, spicy, free—treats of everything, dis- 
cusses everything.—Richland County Re- 
publican. 


—TueE New York INDEPENDENT has 
an immezse circulation. With many 
families there is nothing like Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, While with others the Ledger or 
some similar paper is the ne plus ultra. 
There is no accounting for tastes. Mr. 
Bowen will not thank us for the com- 
parison, however, and it is not a good 
one,—Oshkosh Journal. 


IOWA. 


—Its extended and able correspondence 
is second to no other feature of the paper. 
Altogether it is the greatest religious pa- 
per in the world, with the largest circula- 
tion. We feel sure it will be superior in 
the future to what it has ever been in the 
past, great asits past has been. It isonly 
$2.50 a year, and is worth fourfold the 
amount.—Jowa City Republican. 








—This paper of world-wide fame, and 
standing at the head of the religious press, 
ranks among its contributors a larger num- 
ber of the ablest men and women of the 
nation than any other in America. No 
reading family will ever regret taking it, 
and as an educator in the highest sense it 
is worth many times its cost—Zhe Ana- 
mosa Eureka. 


MINNESOTA. 


—The Mankato Record speaks in this 
commendatory strain: 

‘‘THe INDEPENDENT is the largest as it 
is the best paper published in New York, 
if not in the United States. We know of 
none better since it has been under the 
sole editorial management of H. C. Bowen. 
Its editorials upon all questions are well 
and carefully written, while its corps of 
contributors embraces some of the finest 
writers in the country, whose contribu- 
tions on religious, scientific, or political 
subjects are always read with interest, even 
by those who may not fully coincide with 
the writers’ view3 or opinions expressed ; 
while its financial articles and market re- 
ports are invaluable to every business man 
in the country. We have solong ag 
the pleasure of an exchange with THE 
INDEPENDENT that we could not possibly 
do without it. The only objection we can 
think of to it is its mammoth proportions, 
with its full-sheet supplement every four 
weeks, which compels us to spend more 
time in reading it than we can well afford 
to devote even to so interesting a manner 
of spending time.” 








1139 
1139,—Sacque. Is a beautiful change from the 
straight or slashed sacque. Sizes from four to twelve 
years. Requires two yards of flannel for ten years 
and four yards of trimming. Pattern, with cloth 


11 
Is cut rat 
double-breasted, and will be much tA HE 


a 
All sizes. Pattern, with cloth 


Z 1127 
1127—Adirondacks Metternich, Is of invaluable serv- 
f wide ¢, 


BACK VIEW. 


1148—Polonaise for Misses. 
most sat 


five y: 
Dg. tera and cloth model, 50 cents, 





1131, 
i131,—Wrapper for any material. Straining or pulling 
arm fs raised is entirely 





: s he arm perfect fre ’ 
flee front may havea dart or not, according t the 
ones: of the wearer. Requires ten Vards of twenty 
A hall sce yceshmere fora medium train. Three and 

cdelcan Sof satin, All sizes, Pattern, with cloth 





1227—Watteau suit for a Miss. Has a shoulder cay 
finishing under the plait. The bottom of polonaise tg 
drawn in by a shurr string, avoiding the necessity of 
trimming. The front is a loose sacque, 
belt passing under the plait in the back. Sizes from 
four to eight years. Requires seven yards of twenty. 
seven-inch soads for eight years. Pattern, with eloth | 
“=> 


worn witha 


model, 50 cents. 





1229 


1229,—Taliaferro Metternich. Is one of tt e promi 
styles for the winter suit or cloak, and requires ‘but 


0 a half yards of thirty-six ches, - 
with cloth model, 50 cents. *™* inches. Pattern 


we 


ILLUSTRATED 


Pattern Bazaar 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
One Dollar a Year. 


PREMIUMS! 


See PREMIUM OFFER, in next col- 
umn; or ANY TWO patterns on this 
page may be selected IN PLACE of 
them as premium. 

The selection of BOTH patterns 
must be made and sent to us IN THE 
SAME Letter WITH the Subesiption 
money. 

("No Subscription for a LESS 
TERM than ONE YEAR. .@ 

IT IS THE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FASHION MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
IT IS THE 


NEW YORK CITY LADIES’ 
AUTHORITY 


in all matters pertaiuing to 
TOILETS. 
IT IS THE ONLY 





FASHIONS 


FOR— 





Falland Winter 
GOLDEN 
PREMIUM. 





GODIV 
Raxelttes 





Fashions Publicatien in this country that 
IMPORTS STYLES 
and 
SELLS PATTERNS GF THEM. 


It gives such MINUTE and DETAILED 
information upon 


Dress and Dressmaking, Trimming, 


ete. as will enable every Lady to direct and 
complete her own wardrobe successfully and 
to her entire satisfaction. 

Its Styles are Many Weeks in Ad- 
vance of the best Costume or 
Suit Importers. 

The present number contains a 
Large Double-page Fashion 
Plate, 11 by 22 Inches, 


printed upon beautiful heavy “rose tint?’ 
paper (which alone is worth the subscription 
price), showing the latest 

COURT COSTUMES. 


We can furnish a pattern of EVERY 
FIGURE in the illustration, and WARRANT 
it to produce the PRECISE EFFECT IN 
APPEARANCE when made in cloth. 


IT CONTAINS 


Stories, Foreign Correspondence, 
Hints, Criticisms, 
and NEWS from all the Creat 
FASHION CENTERS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Single Copy mailed for 25 cents. The 
American News Co. supply the Trade. 


A Catalogue of 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES, 


Selected from the Bazaar, 





Worth More than any Fashion 
Magazine 


to show what is NOW worn, Mailed to 











1126 
1126.—Addison suit for a boy. Is one of the neatest 
of the season. e little revers front gives a vi 
manly appearange. Sizes from four to six years. Ke- 
quires two anda half yards of twenty four-inch goods 
for four years, and three yards trimumius, Pattern, 
with cloth model, 50 cents. 





any address on receipt of TWO STAMPS. 


Address all Communications to 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 


SMITI’S PATTERN BAAZAR, 
914 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
cea 











LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


Steel Engravings. 
RITCHIE’S 
MAGNIFICENT STEEL 

ENTITLED 


“« § UTHORS 
-_ 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES,” 
Size 19x35 Inches, 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND Most CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


EVER PRODUCED IN THE COUNTRY, 
NOW 


GIVEN AWAY 


— FOR — 


ONE 


— AND — 


ENGRAVING 





$2.50 


This 1 belived ta te 
the most valuable fiemium 
ever fered f% one new sut- 
scictes. 

The plowing dsitin- 
gushed 
“Authors of the United States” 
Offa we th good-sized like- 


nesses tn this enqiaung, 


We. 

‘G. BANCROFT. 
RANT. PARKE GODWIN. 
COOPER. OTLEY. 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER 
MISS SEDGWICK. CURTIS. 

MRS, SIGOURN EMERSON. 
MRS, SOUTHWORTH ~— RH. DANA. 
MITCHELL MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS (OSS0LI). 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS, STOWF. 
MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND. 
ALICE CAREY. WHITTIER 
PRENTICE. LOWELL, 
G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. = 
MORRIS. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE. s 4 

le STODDARD. 
TOR ORNE ate AMELIA WELBY, 
SIM GALLAGHER, 
Pp, Pe \' LETON COOKE. ZLENS. 
HOFFMAN, HALLECK. 
PRESCOTT. 

Remember! 


Qne New Name sent, with 
azo, will get this ae and 
also * The Independent” for one year. 





— 





e | 
RITCHIE’S | 
MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVING OF | 


Abraham Lincoln’s 


“FIRST READING OF 
THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.” 


COPIED AND ENGRAVED FROM 
F. B. CARPENTER’S 
GREAT OIL PAINTING, 


Size 26 by 36. 


We have 


gusset. 
tern, with cloth model, 25 cents. 






el 





ress. Besides its 
adapted to any material 
oods. Price of pattern. with 

“AK. See PREMIUM OFFER below, 


1168 





NEW FALL WRAP. Is a sacque and cape, with a 
treble box-pleat laid on the under side in the back, 
and in place of the broad pleat of last season. Just the 
three edges are visible from each side, giving the ap- 
pearance of six round folds. The cape slops gracefully 
tothe back, and is left open to trim. The sacque hae 
a Tange sleeve, which can be used or not, as weather or 
ort demand 


The original 
Scolloped and hound 
ns. Takes ee yards 0} 
th cloth model, 50 cents, 





Its great success ia 


PRESTO. Chemise for lady. 
leading all other styles is owing to its perfect fittlng 
band and sleeve. The curved arm-size is an improve 
ment of uch value, as it will not cut the shoulder or 

ind the arm, and also avoids the homely, perplexing 


akes three yards linen for medium size. Pat- 
See Premium below 


We give a CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, which 
SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, etc,, how to 
put the garment together by the pattern, and how it 
will look when completed. By the use of our Cloth 
ewes ae wine cars <_< See cee most 

cult garment as easily as the plainest. They are 
PERFECT GUIDES. ‘ 


_—— 


Premium Offer! 


If you write the following, viz.: 


(INDEPENDENT, 1170, 1165, 762), 


and sign your name, giving your P. 0., Co., and State, 
and then inclose it, with One Doldur and Ten Cents. 
to us, we will make you a yearly subscriber to Smith's 

lustrated Pattern Baauar (begin with the present 
No.), and send to you by return mail a// the patterns, 
with cloth models complete, of the three ‘ahace en- 


gravings, as premium. Now is the time to Sud 
scribe f 


her of the above patterns sent by mail upon re 


Kit 
ceipt of its marked price 


A. Burdette Smith, 


Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 Broadway, New York. 





a 








PURCHASED THE STEEL PLATE 


of this engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at 
@ cost Ot 


EICHT THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


with the EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to publish 
and use the same as we may sce fit, and 
until further notice will PRESENT 
A COPY OF THE SPLENDID EN- 
GRAVING AFORESAID TO EVERY 
PERSON WHO SHALL SEND US 
THE NAMES OF FOUR NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS AND TEN DOLLARS, or 
who will RENEW HIS SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR FOUR YEARS AND SEND US 
TEN DOLLARS, or who will RENEW 
HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE OR 
MORE YEARS, AND SEND US NEW 
NAMES TO MAKE UP THE BAL- 
ANCE, WITH TEN DOLLARS. 

We arsolutely guarantee perfect satisfie- 
tion tr. every case, and to all parities, or tve 
money will positively be refunded. 


son, not now a subsciiber to them, who 

: Will send us the names ef three new sub- 
| scribers to THe INDEPENDEN'’, with the 
money. 


Crover & Baker 
SEWING-MACHINE. 


GROVER & BAKER'S world-renowned | We willsend Tne inpEPENDENT one 
No. 23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 | year, price $2.50, and the Sunday Mag- 
cash. We will present such a machine to | azine one year, price $2.75, to any per- 
any person who will send us the names of | son (not already a subscriber to the Sun- 
TWENT Y-TWO new subscnbers (see , day Magazine) who will send us $5; or we 
terms on first page), which, at our usual | will send the abeve magazine one year as 
rates, $2 50 cach, is $55—just the cash price | @ premium to any person, not now a sub- 
of the machine. scriber to it, who will send us the names of 

Persons intending to take advantage of | three new subscribers to THE INDEPEND- 
this offer, and sending the subscribers | ENT, with the money. 
names a3 they obtain them, will please — 
state in each instance that they are sent; We will send Tue inDEPENDENT one 
on this account. ; | year—price $2 50—and the National ‘un- 

All subscriptions sent under this offer | day-sehool Teacher (monuly) for one year— 
must begin with the number of the paper | price $1 50—to any person (sot already a 
NEXT AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. ; subscriber to The National Sunda,;-school 

Remittances must be made by post-office | Teacher) who will sen! us $3; or we 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). | will send the Natonal Sunday-schoot 

Send full directions how to ship the ma- | Teacher one year as a present to any 
chines. ! new subscriber for that periodical who 
| will send us the name of one new sub- 


COLBY’S “FAMILY FAVORITE” |scriver to Tue INDEPENDENT, with the 
CLOTHES WRINGER. — 


We have concluded arrangements by| We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
which we are able to offer this very | year—price $2 50—and the Herwd of 





SUPERIOR Clothes Wringer (the cash price 


send us the names of three new subscribers, 
with the money, $7 50; or who will renew 
an old subscription four years in advance, 


Health for one year—price $2 08—to any 


of which is $7 50) to any person who will | Person (not already a subscriber to the 


Herald of Health) who will send us $4 00; 
or we will send the Herald of Health one 
year as a present to any person who will 
send us the names of two new subscribers 


and pay us $10. ‘ Ae 
This Wringer is said by those who have | t0 Tne INDEPENDENT, witli the money. 
tried it to be very simple, and equal to any 


in use. We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 


year—price $2 50—and the American 
| Agriculturist for one year—price $1 50— 


. . . } alread subseriber ic 
Wercester’s Unabridged Pictorial tea y rican Agrien/trc’) who will send 
Quarto Dictionary. 


us $3.75; or we will send the American 
| Agricultur. st one \ ear as a present to any 
We will preseyt this magnificent una- | person who wili send us the names of two 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to , new subscr.bers to THE INDEPENDENT, 
any person who will send us the names of | with the money. 
six new subscribers, with the money ($15), | 
or to any person not in arrears who will| We willsend THe INDEPENDENT one year 
renew his subscription for eight years —price $2.50—and Our Young Folks one 








SPLENDID STEEL ENCRAVING 


EDWIN MW. STANTON, 


Late Secretary of War. 


We lave purchased the vew plate of 
this engraving, and will give one copy 
printed on fine pasteboard to 


EVERY CUBSCRIBEL 


who will send us the name of a new yearly 
subscriber, with the money. The 


ENGRAVING 


will be sent, postage paid, to any post- 
office in the United States. 





NEW PREMIUM 


FOR 1872. 


THE BICKEORD FAMILY 


KNITTING MACHINE 


will be give to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, 
with the money, $20. The lowest retail 
price of this machine is $25, which makesit 
twenty per cent. cheaper for any one to buy 
a single machine of us than from any other 
source, and at the same time do geod by 
adding to the circulation of THe INDE- 
PENDENT. This machine is gaining in popu- 
larity every day, and is fast becoming a 


and pay us $20. This splendid volume, of | year—price $2.00—to any person who will 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is be-| send us $4.00; or we wili send Our 
coming more and more popular wherever | Young Folks one year to any person who 


the English language is spoken, and by | 
thousands it is pronounced vastly superior | ers to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money. 
t 


to any other dictionary in the world. 

is worth a whole library of ordinary trash, 
called books, and should be owned and 
placed on the centre-table tor daily con- 
sultation and study in every family. Our 
favorable contract with the Publishers 
enables us to offer it for the trifling effort 
of obtaining six new subscribers. er, 
if you are destitute. »o to work. 





, 
Carpenter's Book, 

SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE WITH ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

We will send THE INDEPENDENT cne 

ear—price $2 50—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1 50—postage paid 
toany person who will send us $3; or we 
will send “Six Months at the White 
House” asa present to any person who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPEEDENT, with the 
money. 


PERIODIGALS. 
MAGAZINES. 


WE will send for one year THE InpB- 
PENDENT, price $2.50, and either one of 
the following magazines, 

Atlantic Monthly, 

Harper's Monthly, 





The Galazy, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 
to any person (not already a subscriber to 





necessity in every family. Send for a cir- 
cular, describing its wonderful economy 
and capacity, 








those magazines) who will send us $5.50; 





or we will send either of the above maga- 
zines one year asa premium to aby per- 


will send us the names of two new subscrib- 





NEWSPAPERS. 


WE will send for one year THE INDE- 
PENDENT, price $2.50, and either of the 
following $4 weekly newspapers, 

Harper's Weekly, 

Harper's Bazar, 
to any person (not already a subscriber to 
those newspapers) who will send us $5.50; 
or we will send either of the above papers 
one year as a premium to any person, not 
now asubscriber to them, who will send 
us the names of three new subscribers to 
TuE INDEPENDENT, With the money. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year (price $2 50) and Youth's Companion 
for one year (price $1 50) to_any person 
(not already a subscriber to Youth's Com- 
panion) who will send us $3.25; or we 
will send Youth’s Companion one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that 
periodical who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money. 





We will send THE INDEPENDENT one 
ear—price $2 50—and Hearth and Home 
for ene year—price $3—to any person (not 

already a subscriber to Hearth and Home) 
who will send us $5 00; or we will send 
Hearth and Home one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THz INDEPENDENT, with the 
money. 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher of The Independent, 


P. O. Box 2787; 
New York. 
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